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dwindling in the size of man. " The Fountain of Learning
must remember," he replied, "that Eve, our Mother, fell,
and with her fell the stature of the human race.'3 The ex-
planation found a crack in the armour of my credulity, and
so, turning back into the direct road, we resumed our
journey, joining a caravan of about thirty pilgrims of mixed
nationalities, Egyptians, Syrians, Caucasians, - Indians, and
Malays.

Instead of refreshing breezes, which would have come
as a positive godsend, the wind, blowing from the south-
west, spread abroad an abominable vapour, and caused the
sand to rise and fall like the bosom of the ocean. Sand-
heaps twelve feet high might be scattered at any moment
in these whirlwinds; but, fortunately, though our asses
often sunk over their fetlocks, we reached in safety the Hill
of Gaem (the first stage for caravans), where, according to
a local superstition, the Messiah will first appear. A small
booth here made ample amends for the scarcity of water,
and I could not remember ever having tasted more fragrant
and delicious coffee.

Slowly but surely the ground now began to rise, and
the sand to grow firmer. A caravan of camels glided
stealthily by, bells tinkling, pilgrims reciting the Kurdn,
and the drivers singing to their camels a deeply melodious
song called Hodi, which has on them the effect of a goad,
urging them on to a brisk unchanging pace. To this
accompaniment a camel will cover a great distance without
stopping, the general belief being that the camel gets
drunk with the sweet burden of the Hodi song.

Overnight, long after sunset, my Harbi driver himself
began to sing aloud in the gathering darkness, asking God
to protect him from the goblins of the wilderness, and
always in a lugubrious minor key, as if he was going to
weep. But ever and anon we heard an original song set